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THE ART AMATEUR. 



BOSTON'S ADMIRABLE ART MUSEUM. 



MR. ROBINSON'S CATALOGUE OF THE CLASSICAL AN- 
TIQUITIES—THE DRAWING AND PAINTING SCHOOLS 
— AN EXHIBITION OF PRINTS. 

I mentioned in my last the then forthcoming cata- 
logue of the casts of Greek and Roman sculpture in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, by the accomplished young ar- 
chaeologist, lately chosen curator of classical antiquities of 
the Museum, Edward Robinson. This catalogue is now 
published, and a very interesting and useful little book it 
is. Mr. Robinson was a member of the Assos expedition, 
and has spent several years altogether in the study of the 
remains of classical art, not only in the great museums of 
Europe, but on the soil of Greece and Italy, and in the 
very trenches where the treasures of that art are still be- 
ing unearthed. His knowledge, therefore, is of that kind 
that has got past vaunting itself. There is no pedantic 
display of book-learning on the one hand or conscious- 
ness of his authority as expert on the other, to weary or 
irritate. Waiving all that, he goes about his task of giv- 
ing in compact form, so that he who runs through the 
Museum may read, all that he knows about the objects 
enumerated. He is simple and familiar in language, 
straightforward and brief in style, and so manages to 
pack the contents of big, dry books into a readable para- 
graph. For the specialist, student and scholar there are 
abundant references and citations pointing the way for 
exhaustive study of a given object ; for the tolerably well- 
informed amateur glimpses of the practical experiences 
of the collector, or of the profounder learning of the 
archaeologist, that brighten old things with new lights, 
and for the hasty and uninformed visitor a sufficient sum- 
mary of the history and mythology relating to the subject 
in hand. It is not every learned specialist who is so con- 
siderate, without letting his reader feel any condescen- 
sion. 

Under the title of each object is given first, in small 
type, the condensed history and description of the object 
as an " object " — that is, where it was found, when, and 
by whom, to what collections or museums it has be- 
longed, its material and dimensions (metric), and in 
what catalogues or works it has been " published." Then 
follows the full explanation of the importance, character 
and significance of the object. Many and diverse 
theories advanced by different commentaries are stated, 
and finally the cataloguer's own opinion is given, and it 
generally strikes the reader as the most candid and most 
catholic, if not the most decisive, one. For example, 
under the " Leukothea Relief, so-called," after the de- 
scription and statement of Winckelmann's theory re- 
garding it, we are told : " Comparison with archaic grave 
monuments discovered since Winckelmann's time shows 
that the relief belongs to that class of works, but whether 
the representation has a mythological or an every-day 
significance is not easily determined. It is often ex- 
plained as a family picture in which the deceased moth- 
er is represented playing with her child, her family about 
her. An objection to this theory is that the husband 
and father is not present. The small figure, too, appears 
to be not only female but an adult. It seems more prob- 
able, therefore, that the two larger figures are goddess- 
es, distinguished from mortals by their size, as is usual 
in early Greek art, and that the relief represents the re- 
ception of a woman into the lower world by the Great 
Goddesses Demeter and Persephone. If this explana- 
tion is correct, Demeter is the seated figure wearing the 
' sphendone,' a form of coronet, and Persephone stands 
opposite her. The smaller figures are mortals, members 
of the family, who bring offerings (cf. the Spartan reliefs 
on the adjoining wall), etc." In the note on " Figure 
Mounting a Chariot " we read, " This is a work of the Attic 
school, which, as mentioned above was largely under the 
influence of the Ionic, but differed from it in this, that 
while the Ionic sought to avoid the necessity of modelling 
the human figure by clothing it heavily with drapery, the 
Attic artists at an early date strove fo emancipate them- 
selves from this weakness, and to show the form through 
the drapery." Again, in describing the " Grave Stele 
from Bceotia," Mr. Robinson writes : " On the base of 
this stele — not shown in the cast — is a metrical inscrip- 
tion, which, translated, reads, ' Alxenor, the Naxian, made 
this ; only look at it !' Although this invitation may not 
excite in us the admiration which is evidently expected, 
the inscription is valuable because it shows that the 
sculptor belonged to the Ionic school, Naxos being an 
Ionic state. The relief, therefore, bears important testi- 
mony to the extent of the influence of that school on 
early Greek art, being an instance of the employment of 



an Ionic sculptor in the heart of Greece and in an un- 
Ionic locality." Everywhere the knowledge of the expert 
archaeologist is freely placed at the disposal of the read- 
er. In speaking of the sculptures from the Temple of 
Athena in ^Egina, the cataloguist observes : " Freedom 
of action, a great stumbling-block to the early sculptors, 
is here attained with considerable success, even without 
the tree-stumps and other artificial supports to which even 
later sculptors resorted. Each figure rests easily and 
firmly upon no other support than the feet, even when 
the weight of a shield is added on one side. Archaism 
is most apparent in the treatment of the heads. The 
hair is stiff and wiry, the eyes are expressionless, and the 
faces wear the proverbial * ^Eginetan smile.' In the de- 
velopment of Greek sculpture the head was the last 
member that received perfect treatment, a circumstance 
due to the fact that Greek artists regarded the body, not 
the face, as the chief vehicle of expression, and until the 
beginning of the fourth century B.C. were more or less 
indifferent to the latter. The proportions are also 
characteristic of the archaic style, the shoulders being 
broad and the hips narrow. The manner in which the 
figures are treated is strongly suggestive of early bronze 
work, in which the ^Eginetan sculptors excelled." 

The Museum sculptures are divided into five rooms 
and for introduction to each of the groups thus formed 
the catalogue gives a succinct but vjvid historical sketch, 
touching with truly admirable skill in condensation oh 
the salient and characteristic points of the epoch repre- 
sented. The outline, rapid as it is, seems to omit no 
essential to understanding the social life, politics and 
artistic development of the Greek commonwealths, and 
all is told in terms as popular, lively, and easy as they are 
rich in suggestion of full stores of learning — clear, polished 
and elegant. Many extracts might be cited to show this 
from the account of Olympia and of its recovery by ex- 
cavation, from the descriptions of the Parthenon and its 
frieze, and from the introduction to the last or fifth Greek 
room of Hellenistic art, which is thus concluded : " The 
chief characteristics of the sculpture of the Hellenistic 
age may be summed up as a love of display and sensa- 
tionalism, an absence of creative power, and marvellous 
technical perfection." With such bits of criticism, with 
the thread of the historic and artistic development care- 
fully kept in hand, with the pleasant, unpretentious and 
unaffected style, with the scholarly correlation of facts 
and theories, with the intimate technical details, with the 
revelations of imitation and reproduction possible only to 
an expert and practical knowledge of the objects, and how 
the modern world comes by them, this catalogue of Mr. 
Robinson's is a most valuable manual of instruction, as 
well as a most delightful companion for the student and 
the amateur. 

The Museum schools of drawing and painting show 
in their last exhibition that the drawing taught there 
would have nothing to fear from comparison with the 
best work of Parisian ateliers as regards black-and- 
white — particularly as regards the stump-finished draw- 
ing from the nude model. Such brilliant flesh surfaces, 
such subtlety of delineation of form and texture leave 
little or nothing to be desired in that line. It is con- 
fessed, however, that the attainment of skill in painting 
is nowhere near equal. Whether it be in the "atmos- 
phere " or in the school methods — the absence, that is, 
of a fraternity of first-rate painters — it seems to be still 
necessary to admit that for painting the pupil must still 
seek 'abroad." 

Mr. S.R. Koehler is to signalize his entrance upon his 
duties as curator of the print department of the Museum 
with a special collection and exhibition of the etchings of 
Rembrandt. No one could be better qualified to make 
such an exhibition what it should be, whether for the 
credit of the Museum or the glory of the master. If 
either one or both of the great paintings of Rembrandt, 
now in New York, that of Mr. Schaus or that of Mr. 
Marquand, could be obtained for the keystone of the ex- 
hibition, the event would be memorable indeed. I 
understand that the attempt is to be made Will New 
York resist such an invitation to bring Boston to her 
knees ? Greta. 

The following is the usual palette of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, President of the Royal Academy : Ivory black, 
cappat brown, burnt Sienna, raw Sienna, Roman ochre, 
yellow ochre, French Naples yellow, aureolin, cadmium. 
He supplements this with lemon yellow (pale and dark), 
flake white, vermilion, Venetian red, Indian red, rose 
madder, cobalt, emerald, oxide of chromium. In his 
skies he uses cobalt, pale lemon and vermilion. For 



flesh : Cobalt and emerald, oxides of chromium (mixed 
with white in gradations), vermilion and lake (mixed 
with white in gradations), yellow ochre, Roman ochre, 
and burnt Sienna. 



FRUIT-PAINTING IN OILS. 



V.— PEACHES, PEARS, PLUMS AND MELONS. 

One of the most beautiful, as well as one of the most 
difficult of all subjects to manage successfully is the 
peach. In its richness, purity of color and refinement it 
surpasses almost all other fruit, and for this reason re- 
quires great skill and delicate feeling for its proper in- 
terpretation. There are many who paint peaches and 
think they do them well, perhaps because they sell them 
readily, just as there are many portrait-painters who 
please their patrons sufficiently to derive a satisfactory rev- 
enue from their pictures ; but the painter of fruits cannot 
depend for the real excellence in his work upon such 
evidence. A perfect peach of one of the finer varieties 
is as difficult to represent, with all its delicate softness, 
tenderness and bloom, as the blushing cheek of maiden- 
hood, and he who can paint this fruit well can paint 
flesh well. „ 

In my own case I freely acknowledge that peaches 
give me more trouble than any other subjects, and afford 
me less satisfaction when completed. However, a long 
experience, and the study and trial of many different 
methods, may justify me in giving a few directions as to 
their representation. 

The greatest difficulty in painting a full ripe peach 
fresh from the tree is to preserve its softness and del- 
icacy, with all its pearly bloom without disturbing the 
exquisite purity of its color, and this can only be done, 
in my opinion, in one way, namely, by laying it in at 
first broadly in the simplest manner, using few colors, 
but not sparingly, and interpreting only the general tone 
of the fruit, both in its light and shade, without at- 
tempting to imitate all its variety of tints, keeping the 
illuminated side lower in tone than it is in reality, and 
the part in shadow less dense. 

After this first painting has become so well set and dry 
that the color would not adhere to the finger if it were 
brought in contact with it, the painter can proceed with 
the second and final sitting, leaving nothing to be retouch- 
ed ; above all avoid glazing, for, depend upon it, nothing 
is more hurtful. Glazing may add brilliancy, but it will be 
at the expense of that bloomy softness and delicacy which 
are the chief beauties of the fruit. So far as my experi- 
ence goes, the above is the simplest and best method of 
procedure in order to preserve those characteristics. In 
the second painting not a particle of positive color 
should be used — nothing but tints made from the differ- 
ent colors by the admixture of white, for, however warm 
and rich and positive the tones may seem in the real 
fruit, the close and careful observer will soon learn to 
see and to /eel the presence of gray, gray everywhere, 
in shadow as well as light. 

There are many kinds of pears, any of which may 
serve as models for the painter, and the difficulties in the 
portrayal of which are easily surmounted by intelligent 
observation and well-directed industry. In painting a 
pear, take, for instance, the " duchess " as being, perhaps, 
the most picturesque. The " prima " or ground paint- 
ing may be done in a similar manner to that of the 
peach just described, but the finishing is quite different. 
It being a much coarser and less refined fruit, more posi- 
tive colors and less delicate tints are used. For instance, 
when the pear is thoroughly matured and fully ripe it 
is generally of a golden yellow ; many have a bright 
blush on the side which has been exposed to the sun. 
For the yellow use light and deep cadmium and yel- 
low ochre ; in the shadow, deep cadmium, raw umber 
and burnt Sienna ; for the red flush, vermilion and 
butnt Sienna ; in the deepest shadow, a little Vandyck 
brown. Pai ticular attention must be given to the spot 
of direct light. Remember, it is never pure white, but 
lather a gray, and partakes, in a measure, of the color 
beneath ; it should be lost by subtle gradations in the 
surrounding tones. Most " duchess " pears are rough 
and swarthy, and of an uneven surface, abounding in 
patches of rich browns and greens, all of which peculi- 
arities give the artist fine opportunities for strength of 
effect and fascinating color. The most popular pictures 
I have painted from this fruit as a subject have been the 
simplest, viz., several of the finest specimens I could 
procure disposed in a careless manner upon a piece of 
deep maroon or crimson plush. 



